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MUSEUM SERVICE 



The word "service," in connection 
with a Museum of Art, in the not 
far distant past was unknown. One 
went to visit the objects of art in a 
museum with the attitude that one 
goes to see a play, for some emo- 
tional reaction, some esthetic pleas- 
ure, which might be obtained from 
such a visit, and perhaps this is still 
the greatest function of a museum 
of art. But latterly, museums of 
art have become useful institutions 
as well. They perform innumerable 
services for the student, designer, 
manufacturer and school teacher, as 
well as for the general public. 

The museum goes about its many 
daily tasks with so unostentatious 
a mien that we sometimes discover 
that the services rendered to the 
public by its various departments 
are unknown, or not fully realized. 
I was made aware of this one day 
recently when Mr. Robert L. Wey- 
hing, of Weyhing Brothers Com- 
pany, jewelers, dnopped into my 
oflSce to say, *T do not believe the 
service you render the public is 
known as widely as it should be. 
What you have here in the way of 
information and suggestions for 
design should be made use of by 
everyone, from the manufacturer 
down to the tool maker." This 
eulogy came about after Mr. Wey- 
hing, seeking for the suggestion of 
a design, found in our Library an 
abundance of material such as he 
was looking for, and which he be- 



lieved would be widely useful to his 
fellow manufacturers. 

The museum branch of the 
Library specializes in technical 
works on art and design that will 
be of particular value to the manu- 
facturer and designer, and the 
collections also contain objects of 
beauty which are a source of in- 
spiration to them. 

Another incident emphasizing the 
museum service to the public is the 
receipt of a letter from one of the 
high school teachers. During the 
period of special exhibitions, when 
a portion of the permanent collec- 
tion is withdrawn from exhibition, 
we have loaned original paintings 
from our storerooms to the public 
schools. The letter above referred 
to is an enthusiastic expression of 
the benefits which one teacher and 
her classes had received from a 
group of pictures so loaned. Part 
of her letter is quoted herewith: 
"Perhaps you would like to know 
how many came in contact with 
these paintings and how I used 
them . . . 

"There were about one hundred 
and seventy high school pupils who 
attended classes regularly in my 
room and about twenty-five who 
came twice each week. Each time 
the exhibit came to us, I made an 
announcement of the fact to our 
fourteen hundred boys and invited 
them to visit us. Accordingly we 
had at least a third of this number 
during the semester as visitors. 
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"During the week preceding 
Longfellow's birthday, we rcncoved 
from the room all the pictures ex- 
cept 'San Juan Pottery,' by E. 
Irving Couse, and with the aid of 
materials lent by Miss Gilmore, we 
arranged an Indian exhibit. We 
invited guests, had guides from 
among the pupils, and gave an 
Indian program on what we termed 
'Hiawatha Day.' Of course I 
utilized the opportunity of having 
much of Indian lore read during 
that week. . . . 

"One day Miss Whitney, our art 
teacher, at my invitation, spent a 
period with one of my classes dis- 
cussing the pictures from the artist's 
point of view. I noted carefully 
what she said and tried to give the 
other classes the benefit of her dis- 
cussion. One day Miss Whitney 
brought all of her art class to my 
room for an hour's discussion. 



"The supreme advantage, I find, 
in having these pictures before the 
children is giving the pictures a 
chance thus to sink in by way of 
impression and help lay a foundation 
for artistic appreciation. Further- 
more, the presence of the pictures 
often stimulates the pupils to visit 
the Art Museum. . . . 

"Toward the close of the year I 
had only to choose from volunteers 
when I wished to send pupils on 
errands to the Museum." 

C. H. B. 



The Lecture Hall of the Museum 
will be rented for art and educa- 
tional purposes when no charge for 
admission is made to the public. 
With a seating capacity of about 
five hundred, the hall is admirably 
adapted for, musicals and lectures. 
The rental fee is twenty-five dollars. 



